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Is there a B+ 
in his left hand? 





Low marks aren’t necessarily a sign of 
slow thinking. . . 
Sometimes they are the result of slow writing! 

When a boy or girl can project thoughts instantly on 
paper, good marks often become the report-card rule 
instead of the exception. 

Closest thing to a thought machine is a typewriter. 
With two hands flying over the keys —trapping each 
fleeting thought — the writer is bound to improve his 
work. 

So put your boy’s other hand to work, too. See his 


marks and his self-confidence go up — with a Portable 
typewriter at his finger tips! 


Get him the favorite 

... the new Royal Portable 
Give him his choice — and he'll say “Royal”! Surveys 
show that boys and girls of high school age would 


rather have the new Royal than any other portable. 
One look at the new Royal will tell you why! 


Royal has Finger-Flow Keys: Keys shaped to the con- 
tour of the finger tips — give more clearance between 
rows of keys, make for easier, faster typing! 


Royal has an “office typewriter” keyboard! The 
keyboard’s identical in size and slope with that of an 
office typewriter. Controls are the same, too. Truly, it’s 
a standard typewriter in portable size! 


Royal has Speed Spacer! A new space bar built right 
into the typewriter’s frame. Scientifically placed so that 
the thumb can’t miss it! 


Royal has streamlined beauty! There’s a modern, 
years-ahead look to the new Royal—a completely new 
design. Sturdy new beauty that’s designed to withstand 
years of rugged treatment. 


You get “Magic” Margin, too! 
Along with all the great new typing features goes fa- 
mous “Magic” Margin—the exclusive Royal convenience 
that sets the margin in a split-second! And there are 
scores of other time-saving, work-saving features. 


What other portable typewriter offers all 
this? See the new Royal at your dealer’s. Learn 
how easy it is to own one. Two models: Quiet 
De Luxe and Arrow. 


-0©40- 
Royal Portable 


The World’s First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 





Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


““Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Bikini Natives 
Choose New Home 


Natives of Bikini Atoll* have 
chosen a new home. The small tribe 
has settled on Kili Island. Kili is in 
the southern Marshall Islands, 500 
miles from Bikini. (See map.) 

Kili is very small but offers the 
181 natives a good home. They get 
food, drink, and shelter from the 
nuts, milk, and leaves of Kili’s many 
coconut trees. Kili is rich in bread- 
fruit, one of the natives’ favorite 
foods. 

The tribe is also able to export 
copra, the dried meat of coconuts. 
Copra is used to make soap and 
candles. 

Why did the tribe leave Bikini? 

In 1946 the tribe was living hap- 
pily on Bikini. But that year the 
U. S. decided to test the power of 
atom bombs on old Navy ships. It 
chose Bikini Atoll as the best place 
for the tests. This meant the natives 
had to leave Bikini. Our Navy 
moved them to Rongerik Island. 

For a while the tribe lived on 
Rongerik. But Rongerik had few co- 
conut trees because many of them 
had been destroyed by fire years 
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-ago. And the tribe believed that an 


old curse had poisoned the fish in 
Rongerik waters. 

The tribe moved to Kwajalein 
Island, an important U. S. Naval 
base. Tribe leaders did not like Kwa- 
jalein. They made trips to Kili and 
Wotho. The leaders chose Kili as 
their new home. 

The natives still miss Bikini with 
its fine fishing and sailing. 


Cabinet Change 


James V. Forrestal has resigned as 
Secretary of Defense. President Tru- 
man has appointed Louis A. Johnson 
of West Virginia as the new Secre- 
tary. Before Mr. Johnson takes over, 
he will have to be approved by the 
Senate. 

Mr. Forrestal will not leave office 
until March 31. He is the first man 
to hold the office of Secretary of De- 
fense. Mr. Forrestal, 57, became Sec- 
retary of Defense in 1947. 

Mr. Johnson, 58, served as Assist- 
ant Secretary of War from June, 
1937, to July, 1940. He is a colonel 
in the Army Officers Reserve Corps. 
During World War I he was an in- 
fantry captain. 





* Means word is defined on page 14. 
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Upper map shows: 1—Bikini, where natives used to live; 2—Kili, 
where they now live; 3—Wotho, where they decided not to live. 
Lower map shows location of the Marshall Islands in Pacific. 
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Truman Asks Aid for Schools 


There are more than 200,000 pub- 
lic schools in the U.S. Each of our 
48 states runs its own schools. The 
Federal Government cannot tell any 
state how to run its schools. 

Local communities such as towns 
and cities raise money by taxes to 
run schools and pay teachers. State 
governments also raise money by 
taxes to help schools in towns and 
cities. Some states have more facto- 
ries, valuable property, and people 
to tax than other states. So some 
states are richer than other states. 


Our rich states can spend more 
money on schools and _ teachers. 
This year about 25,000,000 boys 
and girls are attending U. S. grade 
and high schools. There is no room 
for 4,000,000 other boys and girls 
of school age. This is why our class- 
rooms are overcrowded: 


1. More pupils. Our population 
has been increasing steadily. Today 
there are more boys and girls of 


school age than ever before. By 1955 
about 32,000,000 boys and girls will 
be of school age. 


2. Shorjage of teachers. People 


study hard and long to become 
teachers. As teachers they expect to 
earn enough money to support their 
families and themselves. But many 
teachers receive low salaries because 
their towns, cities, or states cannot 
raise much money. 

Since 1941 more than 350,000. of 
the 850,000 U. S. teachers have 
stopped teaching. They are working 
in places where they can earn more 
money. 

3. Building shortage. During 
World War II towns and cities could 
not build schools. Our country was 
too busy fighting the war. Today, be- 
cause of high prices, many towns 
and cities cannot afford to build 
schools. 

President Truman says the U. S. 
needs about 200,000 more classrooms 
and thousands of new teachers. He 
wants our Federal Government to 
help our states and territories build 
schools and pay teachers. 

In the past, our Government has 
helped states by giving them land on 
which to build schools. Our Govern- 
ment has helped pay for school 
lunches and for vocational teachers’ 


U. 8. Air Force Photo 


PILOT BED. U. S. Air Force pilots may soon lie down to fly their planes. 


This “bed” makes long flights less tiring for pilots. 


It reduces the 


possibilities of a blackout in high-speed iet-propelled planes. It requires 


less space for a cockpit ina p 


. This m 





pl s can have slimmer . 


silhouettes which will permit higher speeds by reducing fuselage drag. 


salaries. During the 1930s, it helped 
build schools. 

Now President Truman wants 
Congress to grant the states and ter- 
ritories $300,000,000 every year to 
help pay the cost of running grade 
and high schools. 

This money would help states to 
raise teachers’ salaries, and keep 
schools in good Condition. 

Not all people want the Govern- 
ment to help the states. They say the 
states can take care of themselves. 
They also say if the Government 
gives money it will tell the states 
how to run the schools, what to 
teach the pupils, and which teachers 
to employ. 

Other people say the Government 
will not tell the states how to run 
schools. They say the Government 
should help so that all boys and girls 
will have the chance to attend 
school. 


Bears Catch Salmon 
Hunters Catch Bears 


Bristol Bay, Alaska, is one of the 
world’s largest salmon fishing areas 
Every July and August millions of 
salmon swim upstream from its shal 
low waters to spawn. 

Alaska is also the home of the 
brown bear and the Kodiak bear 
Some Alaskan bears are the largest 
bears in the world. The largest bea: 
ever killed was an Alaskan brow 
bear weighing 1,800 pounds. 

About 6,000 bears live near Bristo! 
Bay’s spawning waters. The bears 
like. to eat fish. Every July and 
August the bears hunt out the sal 
mon. With their powerful paws the 
scoop the salmon from the stream. 

But bears, too, have an enemy 
hunters. Alaskan game laws allow 
hunters to kill bears during only a 
few months in the fall and spring 

Alaska’s salmon-canning industry 
does not want the bears protected 
from the. hunters. They say the bears 
are spoiling their salmon business 
They say fishing bears catch near} 
one third of the salmon near the 
spawning waters. 

Other people say this is not true 
They say there are billions of pounds 
of salmon in the water. If the bears 
caught one third of the salmon, each 
bear would have to eat 1,000 pounds 
a day. A bear can’t eat that many 
fish. These people want Alaskan 
bears protected. 
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Egypt and Israel 
Sign an Armistice 


For nearly a year, the Arab League 
has been at war with Israel. Arab 
League members are: Trans-Jordan, 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Yemen. 

Arab League nations refused to 
accept the United Nations’ partition 
of Palestine. They did not want a 
Jewish nation to be set up in Pales- 
tine. For months fighting raged in 
Palestine. 

Now it looks as though peace in 
Palestine is drawing near. 

Egypt, one of the strongest Arab 
countries, has signed an armistice 
with Israel. An armistice is an agree- 
ment to stop fighting. It was signed 
after six weeks of talks on the Medi- 
terranean island of Rhodes. 

The man in charge of the peace 
talks was Dr. Ralph Bunche, an 
American who holds a high position 
in the United Nations. Many times 
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Wide World 
Shaded part of map shows areas now 
held in Palestine by Israel. Under final 
ogreement, Israel may not keep areas 
such as Galilee. White areas of Palestine 
are Arab-held. Under armistice Egypt 
may keep troops at El Arish (A). Jews 
may keep troops at Beersheba (B) but 
not at Bir Asluj. Egyptian troops trapped 
at Faluja will be released by Israel. 





the talks 
seemed about 
to break down. 
Each time Dr. 
Bunche man- 
aged to get 
Egypt and Is- 
rael to continue 
the talks. Both 
sides have 
praised him for 
his patience and wisdom. 

This is what Israel and Egypt 
agreed to in the armistice: 

1. Neither country shall attack the 
other by land, sea, or air. 

2. Egypt is to keep the Mediter- 
ranean port of Gaza. In 1947 the 
U. N. gave Gaza to Egypt. During 
the fighting Israel won the city. 

Egypt also gets a thin five-mile 
strip of land connecting Gaza with 
Egypt. (See map. ) 

3. Israel is to keep most of the 
Negeb, the desert area it hopes to 
turn into a “garden” of towns and 
farms for its people. In 1947 the 
U. N. gave the Negeb to Israel. Arab 
nations demanded the Negeb and 
tried to win it from Israel. Israel also 
is to control Beersheba, an Arab city 
leading to important roads of the 
Negeb. 

4. During the fighting, a few 
thousand Egyptians were trapped in 
the village of Faluja. They are to be 
allowed to return to Egypt. Then Is- 
rael is to control Faluja. 

Representatives of Israel and 
Trans-Jordan are now talking about 
peace terms at Rhodes. Dr. Bunche 
is helping them. Trans-Jordan is the 
strongest Arab League country. 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq say they will 
accept peace terms agreed on by 
Trans-Jordan and Israel. 

Lebanon, Syria, and Yemen soon 
may sign peace terms with Israel, 
too. 


Record Rocket Flight 


A 700-pound U. S. Army rocket, 
The Wac Corporal, set two world 
records last month. The _ rocket 
climbed to a record height of 250 
miles. And it reached a record speed 
of 5,000 miles an hour. 

The Wac Corporal was part of a 
two-stage rocket—a small rocket in- 
side a larger one. A German V-2 
rocket, weighing more than 14 tons, 
took off carrying The Wac Corporal 
in its nose. After a distance, The 
Wac Corporal was automatically 


U. N. photo 


Dr. Bunche 





shot out of the V-2 nose and started 
on its own flight. 

No other man-made object has 
ever traveled so high or so fast. The 
time of flight, up and down, was 12 
minutes. 

The Wac Corporal and V-2 were 
launched from New Mexico’s White 
Sands Proving Grounds. The V-2 
landed about 20 miles from the 
launching site. The Wac Corporal 
landed somewhere north of the site. 
Army officials say it buried itself so 
deep it probably will not be found. 

Scientists say two-stage rockets 
filled with new instruments may 
help us “explore” unknown regions 
of the atmosphere. 


Non-Stop Flight 
Around the World 


Lady Lucky Il, a U. S. Air Force 
B-50 bomber, is the first plane in 
history to fly non-stop around the 
world. 

This four-engine Superfort com- 
pleted the flight of about 23,000 
miles in 94 hours—less than four 
days. It took off from Carswell Air 
Force Base, Texas, and traveled east- 
ward. It refueled in the air four 
times from B-29 tankers. 

Lady Lucky II refueled first over 
the Azores Islands, 3,800 miles from 
Texas. The bomber came to the next 
“flying gas station” at Saudi Arabia, 
5,200 miles from the Azores. It re- 
fueled again over the Philippines. 
4.900 miles from Saudi Arabia. 

Then Lady Lucky II flew on to Ha- 
waii where it refueled for the last 
time. The flight between the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii, 5,300 miles, was 
the longest one between tanker 
planes. From Hawaii, Lady Lucky II 
headed for home, 3,700 miles away 
at Carswell Field. 

Captain James Gallagher of Mel- 
rose, Minnesota, and his crew of 18 
men flew Lady Lucky II around the 
world. 

Lady Lucky II did not break the 
speed record for round-the-world 
flight. The Reynolds Bombshell set 
the record in 1947. It made a 20,000 
mile round-the-world flight in 78 
hours and 55 minutes. 

A B-50 Superfort has a top speed 
of about 400 miles an hour. It has 
a cruising speed of about 300 miles 
an hour. It can climb to 40,000 feet. 
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from Haiti you enter the Domin- 
ican Republic. (See map on last 
week's cover of Junior Scholastic.) 

The Dominican Republic often 
calls itself “The Cradle of the Amer- 
icas.” Many of Spain's greatest ex- 
plorers made it their base. Their ad- 
ventures in the New World started 
from Santo Domingo in what is now 
the Dominican Republic. 

Ponce de Leon (POHN-seh deh 
lay-OHN) set out from the city of 
Santo Domingo (SAHN-toh doh- 
MIHN-goh). In his search for the 
Fountain of Youth, he discovered 
Florida. 

Diego Velazquez (dee-A-goh veh- 
LAHZ-kehz) set sail from Santo Do- 
mingo to conquer Cuba. 

Hernan Cortes ( hehr-NAHN kawr- 
TEHZ) and Hernando de Soto 
(hehr-NAHN-doh deh SOH-toh) 
lived near Santo Domingo. Cortes 
later conquered Mexico. De Soto 
explored im North America and dis- 
covered the Mississippi River. 

Francisco Pizarro (frahn-SEES- 
koh pee-ZAH-roh) was a young 
sailor who lived in Santo Domingo. 


h YOU move east across Hispaniola 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


One day he joined the crew of a 
ship going from Santo Domingo to 
Panama. In Panama, Pizarro heard 
of the great wealth of the Inca In- 
dians of South America. He set forth 
to conquer the Incas. 

During the first half of the 1500s, 
the city of Santo Domingo was the 
capital of Spain’s American empire. 

Columbus had discovered the is- 
land of Hispaniola in 1492. (See last 
week's Junior Scholastic.) Four years 
later gold was discovered at the 
mouth of the Ozama (oh-ZAH-mah) 
River on the island’s southern coast. 
Columbus sent his brother Bartholo- 
mew to set up a new city there. 

This city was named Santo Do- 
mingo. 

Two other cities were founded on 
Hispaniola before Santo Domingo. 
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Photos from Dominican Information 


Actors in costume of Spanish colonists fence beside modern signpost. 


But they were later destroyed by 
earthquakes and were rebuilt in dif- 
ferent places. Today, Santo Domin 
go is the oldest city in all the Amer- 
icas. 

The Spanish settlers set up large 
plantations on Hispaniola. They 
raised tobacco, sugar cane, cotton, 
indigo, and cattle. They brought Ne- 
gro slaves from Africa to work on 
the plantations. 

There was not much gold on His- 
paniola. When gold and silver were 
discovered in Central and South 
America, many Spanish settlers 
moved on from Hispaniola to seek 
these riches. 

Spain was no longer interested in 
Hispaniola and Santo Domingo. The 
riches that lay to the southwest were 
more important to the Spanish ex- 
plorers. 


HISPANIOLA DIVIDED 


In 1697; France won the western 
third of the island—the part that is 
now the republic of Haiti. The sec- 
tion that remained Spanish was 
called Santo Domingo, like the city. 

The Negro slaves in Haiti won in- 
dependence from the French in the 
early 1800s. In fighting for their in- 
dependence, the Haitians killed 
many of the French. When the fight- 
ing was over, they forced most of 
the remaining French to leave the 
island. 

The Spaniards in Santo Domingo 
were afraid of the Haitians. They 
thought the Haitians might invade 
Santo Domingo and kill them, too. 

Haiti did rule Santo Domingo be- 
tween 1822 and 1844. But in 1844 
the Spaniards broke away from 
Haiti. They set up their own gov- 
ernment and changed the name of 
Santo Domingo to the Dominican 
Republic. 

The people of the Dominican Re- 
public did not feel strongly about 
being independent. They feared 
Haiti and did not want Haiti to rule 
their country. But they did not ob- 
ject to being ruled by other coun- 
tries. 

After 1850 the Dominican Repub- 
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Jewish refugee boys are taught farming at settlement in Sosua. 


ic several times asked Spain or the 
U. S. to take over their country. 
Once Spain did, but only for a short 
time. The U. S. refused. 

The Dominicans did not know 
iow to rule themselves. Their lead- 
‘rs seized power and did whatever 
they pleased. The people were poor. 
There was little farming. Few 
‘chools existed. 

The Dominican Republic _ bor- 
rowed money from European banks. 
it could not pay back these loans. 
[he banks asked the governments of 
their countries to help collect the 
loans. 

The U. S. thought these countries 
night take over the Dominican Re- 
public. The U. S. believed no Euro- 
ean country should take over any 
ountry in the Western Hemisphere. 
Chis belief, “The Monroe Doctrine,” 
vas first stated by President James 
Monroe in 1823. 

So in 1905, President Theodore 
ioosevelt and the Dominican gov- 
ernment worked out a way for the 
U. S. to help the Dominican Repub- 
ic. The U. S. helped the Domini- 
cans raise money to pay off their 
lebts. 

Different groups in the Domini- 
an Republic continued to fight 
among themselves. The U. S. tried 
to persuade them to make peace. 

In 1914 our Government forced 
the Dominican Republic to hold 
‘lections. The U. S. helped the new 


government. But the new govern- 
ment could not keep peace in the 
Republic. 

In 1916, U.S. Marines took over 
the Dominican government and ran 
it for eight years. 


The U. S. did many good things 
while its troops were in the Domini- 
can Republic. We built roads, 
bridges, schools, and hospitals. We 
improved Dominican ports. 

Some Dominicans did not like 
having U. S. troops in their country. 
But most Dominicans did not seem 
to care who ran their country. 
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The U. S. withdrew the Marines 
in 1924. 

Again the Dominican people 
found they could not rule them- 
selves. They elected a president in 
1924, but when his term was up, he 
would not leave office. 

In 1930, a revolution broke out 
against this president. General Ra- 
fael Leonidas Trujillo Molina was 
declared president in his place. 

Trujillo (troo-HEE-yoh ) has ruled 
the Dominican Republic ever since. 
Even when another man was presi- 
dent between 1938 and 1942, Tru- 
jillo was the real ruler. 


SANTO DOMINGO RENAMED 


Two weeks after Trujillo became 
president, an earthquake badly dam- 
aged Santo Domingo. The Domini- 
cans decided to rebuild their city in 
the same place. In 1936, the name of 
the rebuilt capital was changed to 
Ciudad Trujillo (syoo-DAHD troo- 
HEE-yoh). This name means “City 
of Trujillo.” Many people still use 
the old name of Santo Domingo. 

Trujillo has done good things for 
the Dominican Republic. 

He has built many schools, hos- 
pitals, roads, and bridges. 

Irrigation has brought water to 
land that used to be too dry for 
crops. This land is given to Domini- 
can farmers. 

Farmers are being taught to grow 
various kinds of crops for food. 

In 1939, Trujillo opened the doors 
of the Dominican Republic to refu- 
gees from Nazi Germany. The Do- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Walter Galli 


Dominican Republic occupies eastern part of Hispaniola (in black). 











By Jose Maria Hernandez 


I was born in 
the Dominican 
Republic near the 
beach of Boca 
Chica (BOH-kah 
CHEE-kah), 
where the sea is very beautiful. I 
don’t know just how old I am. This 
is why: 

At the time I was born, my father 
was living secretly on the great 
lands that belong to the big sugar 
plantations. He was not supposed to 
be there. He did not dare register 
my birth because then he would 
have been found out. Hundreds of 
people still live on these lands. 

Now we live just outside Ciudad 
Trujillo. Our house is a bohio (boh- 
EE-oh), the name we give a poor 
man’s house. It has only one room 
and no windows. I sleep in the kitch- 
en, which is a shed outside the bo- 
hio. The kitchen has a roof made of 
palm leaves. We do not have elec- 
tricity. When it gets -dark, we light 
a candle. 

Every morning at dawn I take 
Panchito, my burro (donkey), from 
bohio to bohio. I collect milk from 
the farmers. Then Panchito and I 


Jose 


take the milk to the dairy, where it © 


is sterilized and put in bottles. 


How we live in the 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


I do this early in the morning be- 
cause school begins at eight o'clock. 
My father is a charcoal maker. He 
also buys charcoal from the other 
workers and takes it to market every 
morning. He does not make much 
money. 

Counting Panchito and Homero, 
my father’s old burro, there are 
eleven in our family. I am the sec- 
ond oldest. The oldest is my sister, 
Graciela, and girls are not much 
good at making money. I make a lit- 
tle money to help my family. I pay 
the farmers six cents a quart for the 
milk I collect. I sell the milk for 
seven cents a quart. I make one cent 
for every quart. 

Sometimes during the rainy sea- 
son the cows drink much water and 
the grass is fresh and easy for them 
to eat. Then there is a lot of milk for 
me to sell. But in the dry season I do 
not make much money. In those 


days we do not eat any meat—only 
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Bags of raw sugar being loaded onto railroad cars at a sugar mill. 


rice and beans, plantains and yuca 

The dish we have most of is sano- 
cho (sah-NOH-koh). Sanocho is 
soup made of meat, chicken or fish 
with plantains, potatoes, corn, and 
anything else one can get. Mother 
makes sanocho in an earthenware 
pot. Every Dominican likes sanocho 
Even this is expensive because of 
the cost of meat. 

Mother bakes our bread out of 
corn which we grow in back of our 
bohio. We all help grind the corn 
into flour. Sometimes, when we have 
a holiday, she makes _pastelitos 
(pahs-teh-LEE-tohs) of corn bread 
stuffed with chicken or meat. 

In school every morning we are 
given fruit, bread, and a glass of 
milk. I tell the other children maybe 
it's the same milk that I brought to 
the dairy. They laugh at that and 
say I should put green stripes in my 
milk so they will recognize it. 


OUR SCHOOL 


We have classes from 8 a.m. ti 
noon. All grades are in one room 
The school is a small wooden build 
ing with a grass roof and we sito 
benches. I study reading, writing 
arithmetic, and history. We sing th: 
national anthem every morning and 
learn parts of our President’ 
speeches by heart. 

Our school only goes up to th 
fourth grade. After that I will hav: 
to go to a school in the city. That 
will be a walk of two and a hal! 
miles to and from school, but I don't 
mind. 

I usually play baseball with m 
friends after school. I am the first 
baseman. We have a hard rubbe: 
ball, and my father gave us a bat 
which he made out of a piece of 
oak. It is a very heavy bat. When 
you hit the ball hard, it really flies 

Last year the Brooklyn Dodgers 











WORLD FRIENDSHIP 
SERIES 


Photo at right shows Aida in her 
confirmation dress. She is 12. 


trained in our country. Every after- 
noon I used to climb into the upper 
branches of the trees to watch them 
play. When the .Dodgers left the 
stadium, we would stand near the 
entrance and watch them. One day 
jackie Robinson, the greatest player 
vho ever lived, smiled at me and 
atted me on the head. I thought I 
vould die of joy! The other boys 
rowded round me and slapped me 
on the back. For days afterward 
boys and girls made me repeat how 
t happened. 


AT THE MARKET 


Three times a week my mother 
soes to market. Once in a while, 
vhen my father has no charcoal to 
sell, he takes my milk route. Then I 
so with my mother to market. We 
‘tart at five a.m. to get our choice of 
neat. We walk to the main market 
f Ciudad Trujillo, five miles away. 
It is a great big building with a 
urved roof. Upstairs are stalls with 
ll kinds of meat and fish, and down- 
tairs they have stands of vegetables, 
ice, groceries, corn, and all kinds of 
‘ruits. 

We always buy a large avocado.* 
(hey cost only a penny. My mother 
lever pays what the market people 
first ask. That is because they always 
isk more than they think they are 
coing to get anyway. 

My father hopes that some day I 
vill have a stalt in the market place. 
But I do not want that. In school my 
eacher told us how your President 
Lincoln was born in a log cabin and 
rose to be President of the United 
States. I live in a bohio, which is 
worse than a log cabin. But maybe 
someday I will be somebody really 
mportant like a newspaperman, or a 
oet, Or a congressman. 





* Means word is defined on page 14. 





By Aida Ricard 


OU may think Aida is a strange 

name for a girl, but people in the 
Dominican Republic like classical 
names. For instance, my mother’s 
name is Salome. Our chauffeur is 
Aristotle, and our gardener is called 
Archimedes. 

Our cook has an American name— 
Cecilia Jackson. This is why: 

A group of Negro slaves escaped 
from the United States 126 years 
ago. They were smuggled in a sail- 
ing ship to the Peninsula of Samana 
(sah-mah-NAH), at the eastern tip 
of our island republic. That was at 
the time when the Haitians ruled all 
Hispaniola. 

In 1844 my great-grandparents 
helped make the Haitians go back 
to their part of the island. The Sa- 
mana colony was cut off from the 
rest of the country. Today people of 
the Samana colony speak practically 
nothing but the old-fashioned Eng- 
lish spoken in the southern United 
States in 1823. 

Our cook comes from the Samana 
colony. I learned English from Ce- 
cilia. So at first it was hard for me to 
understand the modern English of 
the U. S. nuns who came to Santo 
Domingo a few years ago to open a 
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school. I go to the school run by 
these nuns. : 

There is a Dominican star in Hol- 
lywood—Maria Montez. Her real 
name is Africa Gracia. She comes 
from Barahona (bah-rah-HOH-nah ) 
on our southern coast, not far from 
Haiti. Her parents named her Africa 
because they named all the girls in 
her family after continents. She has 
a sister named Asia Gracia, and I 
think others named America and 
Australia. 

People in our country usually 
have many children, but I am an 
only child. I am 12 years old and live 
in Ciudad Trujillo, where my father 
is manager of a bank. 

Christmas is my favorite holiday. 
We celebrate it with a big tree and 
a feast on Christmas Eve. Another 
holiday I love is Twelfth Night. 
That is on January 6. In our country 
we exchange gifts on Twelfth Night 
instead of Christmas. On Christmas 
and New Year's we have fireworks. 

The huge ancient Cathedral is one 
of my favorite places. It was built 
during the time Diego Columbus. 
son of the great discoverer, was gov- 
ernor of the island. Once the Cathe- 
dral was captured by Sir Francis 
Drake. You can still see the marks 
of his cannon balls on the Cathedral. 


COLUMBUS’ BONES 

The bones of Christopher Colum- 
bus are in a large, beautifully carved 
vault* in the Cathedral. Every year 
on October 12, Columbus Day, the 
coffin is opened, and we can pass by 
and look at Columbus’ bones. 

We also like to visit the castle of 
Diego Columbus. It now has no roof 
or floors. The only inhabitants are 
hundreds of pigeons. Sometimes I 
bring some corn to feed them. 

My favorite food is rice. All Do- 
minicans like rice: For breakfast I 
drink orange juice, eat a slice of 
pineapple or a sweet mango.* Then 
I have corn flakes or oatmeal, eggs, 
and milk. For lunch we have steak, 
potroast, or empanadas (ehm-pah- 
NAH-dahs) and tomatoes. (Empa- 
nadas are chopped meat and olives 
with capers,* wrapped in dough and 
fried in oil.) Most Dominicans don’t 
eat many fresh vegetables. 

I would like to exchange post- 
cards with boys and girls in the 
United States. My name and address 
are: Aida Ricard, Uruguay Street 
No. 20, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic. 


































































































































Clear the Air! 


AVING an innocent faith in such 

virtues as truth and good taste, I 
seldom venture near a radio when a 
sports program is on. 

Most of the air-borne sports experts 
are pretty sad. They shriek, exaggerate, 
corn up the language, and set fantas- 
tic records for jumping at conclusions. 
Few of them really know their stuff, 
and most of their dramatic styles smack 
of the soap opera. 

Before listening to the average sports 
program, I'd just as soon cut my throat. 
It probably would furnish the same 
amount of pleasure. 

That’s why I sliced up Bill Stern in 
one of my recent columns. I thought he 
had it coming to him. What I didn’t 
know is that Bill owns a bigger follow- 
ing than Mickey Mouse or the Notre 
Dame football team. 

In the week that followed, the Stern 
gang sent me more beeves than I 
counted in “Red River.” Did these mur- 
derous letters send me underground? 
No, sir. My head may be bloody, but 
it’s still unbowed. I still don’t think 
Bill Stern is the answer to a sport fan’s 
prayer. 


GOOD ANNOUNCERS 


Some of the people who stabbed me 
for knocking him, admitted his many 
failings yet insisted that Stern is the 
“world’s greatest announcer” and that 
I'm just a jealous old dog. 

All right, then, whom do I consider 
good announcers? The first name that 
comes to mind is Red Barber. I think 
he’s tops. His voice is soft and easy on 
the draw, he knows his stuff cold, pos- 
sesses a nice sense of humor, never 
screams, and never phonies up a story. 

In short, his approach to sports is 
grown-up. He doesn’t sound like a fugi- 
tive from true comics, and somehow 
he makes you feel that the world will 
not come to an end if good old Czchbe- 
zovich misses THAT EXTRA POINT! 

Mel Allen is another swell an- 
nouncer. Like Red, he owns a smooth, 
friendly, grown-up delivery, and doesn't 
get hysterical at the drop of a bat. Un- 
fortunately, the television masterminds 
now have Mel doing the big Madison 
Square Garden basketball games, and 
whet Mel knows about the game could 
fit into a midget’s hip pocket. For 
baseball, however, Mel is strictly big 
league. 

Any list of good sportcasters would 


also have to include Bill Slater, Russ 
Hodges, and Stan Lomax. The greatest 
play-by-play announcer (in my opin- 
ion) is a fellow you may never have 
heard of. I refer to Marty Glickman, 
the former Syracuse U. footballer and 
Olympic sprinter, who now broadcasts 
for Station WMGM in New York City. 
He does local basketball and football 
games, and whatever else comes along. 

He can’t be touched for actual game 
announcing, especially in basketball. 
You know how fast a basketball game 
moves. Well, Marty never misses a pass 
or a shot. He stays on top of every play 
and, despite a machine-gun delivery, 
he rarely fluffs a line. You have to hear 
it to believe it. 

Marty was all set to move over to a 
national network, when his bosses got 
smart and signed him to a two-year 
contract—at a very fat pay boost. 

There probably are lots of other 
swell announcers like Marty working on 
local stations. Unfortunately, since I 
don’t own a short wave, a permanent 
wave,.or a Navy WAVE, I have no 
way of rating them. 

I hope this has served to clear the 
air a bit. But I’m sure all you B. S. fans 
will still go on howling, “Stern, Thy 
Magic Spell Is Everywhere.” Not over 
this network, though. 

When Coach Eddie Anderson ar- 
rived at Iowa U., he took over a foot- 
ball team that hadn’t had a winning 





season in years. The first day he de- 
cided to stress the importance of tackle 
play. 

“Most games are decided at the 
tackles,” he proclaimed, “inside and 
outside the tackles. You have to have 
strong tackles on offense and strong 
tackles on defense. That’s where your 
games are won or lost.” 

At this point, he looked up and no- 
ticed that one of his boys wasn’t pay- 
ing much attention. “Jim,” he snapped. 
“where are most games lost?” 

“Right here at Iowa, Coach,” came 
the reply. 

Here’s a poser for you fans who 
think Lou Boudreau is the greatest 
manager in baseball: How come Cleve- 
land—which led the league in hitting. 
fielding, and pitching—had to go all the 
way down to a play-off game before 
winning the pennant? 

And here’s one for you fans who 
think Ted Williams is the greatest 
long-distance clouter in the big leagues: 
Explain the fact that Ted has never hit 
40 home runs in any season. 

Look what happened to the Dodg- 
ers back in 1920. On May 1, they 
played a 26-inning 1-1 tie. On May 2. 
they lost a 13-inning game; and on 
May 3, they lost a 19-inning 2-1 battle 
Figure it up—in three games in three 
days, they played 58 innings—and 
didn’t win a game! 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Twenty-first of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Out of the frying pan into the fire 
makes good sense with foods. 





Heavily fried foods are greasy and hard to digest. They’re 
no help to your complexion or figure, either. Broiled, baked 


or stewed meats and fish taste better 


ore better for you. 























The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


AMERICA’S CHOICE FOR 18 YEARS 


CEES The Most Beautiful 
= BUY for Styling—A 
long, low silhouette! Fleet, flow- 
ing lines and contours! Sparkling 
color harmonies! All these com- 
bine to make the new Chevrolet 
beauty-leader among today’s cars. More- 
er, it has the world’s finest body— Body by 
Fisher—exclusive to Chevrolet in its field. 







as 





yr The Most Beauti- 
ful BUY for Com- 
fort—All the comfort of 

= your Dad’s favorite easy 

chair at home. . . 





with plenty of room to 
tretch out and relax in the Super-Size inte- 

. and with the advanced heating* 
and ventilating system of a “car that 
breathes.”” 


(*Heater and defroster units optional at extra cost) 


The Most Beautiful BUY 
for Performance with 
Economy — You'll experi- 
ence outstanding thrills and 
thrift in this car; for it brings 
you the world’s champion Valve- 
in-Head engine, with the record 
t having delivered more miles of satisfaction 
more owners than any other power-plant 
built today! 











lievable load of luggage, 
golf clubs, fishing gear or , : 
whatever you need for Rear Suspension brings 











By every test— 








the most Beautiful BOW of all! 


_—__s 


——— ——_. 
I, 


Try it for looks—those long, low, racy lines rate “A plus” 
on any style exam. Try it for size—those Five-Foot Seats 
make room for a// the gang. Try it for performance—it’s as fleet and 
flashy as a star halfback away for a touchdown! 


There'll be no argument in the family over your choice of this great 
new Chevrolet. They’! go for it just as much as you do (though perhaps 
for different reasons). So come along with them to the nearest Chevrolet 


dealer’s and get the whole wonderful story of today’s most exciting new car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


The Most Beautiful BUr 
for Driving and Riding 
Ease—New Center-Point 


Design, a remarkable 4- 


The Most Beautiful BUY  Y engineering advance, 
Roominess—It carries including Center-Point 


six full-grown passengers Seating— Lower Center of 


almost unbe- Gravity — Center-Point 


Steering and Center-Point 


you're going. you an extraordinary new 





degree of driving ease and 


riding comfort. Only 
Chevrolet offers new 
Center-Point Design at 


lowest cost. 


The Most Beautiful BUY 


for Safety—Chevrolet gives 
fivefold safety protection 


found in no other low-priced 
car: (1) New Certi-Safe Hy- 
draulic Brakes; (2) Extra- 
Strong Fisher Unisteel Body 
Construction; (3) New Pan- 
oramic Visibility; (4) Safety 
Plate Glass in windshield 
and all windows; and (5) the 
extra-sate Unitized Knee- 
Action ride. 
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Citizenship Quiz & 
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1. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 6 
points for each. Total, 42. 


1. Why did Spain lose interest in her 
colony on Hispaniola in the 1500s? 


a. An earthquake destroyed the col- 
ony. 

b. Gold and silver drew the Span- 
iards to Central and South Amer- 
ica. 

c. The Indians killed many settlers. 


2. From what city did many Spanish 


explorers start their adventures in the 
New World? 

a. La Paz. 

b. Santo Domingo. 

c. Boston. 


+ 


3. Who is the president of the Do- 
minican Republic? 


a. Henri Christophe. 
b. Diego Columbus. 
c. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. 


4. What people live in Sosua colony 
in the Dominican Republic? 
a. Jewish refugees from Nazi Ger- 
many. 
b. People whose 
slaves in the U.S. 
c. Haitians. 


ancestors were 


the Dominican 
money in the late 


5. From whom did 
tepublic borrow 
LSOOs? 


a. Peruvian banks. 
b. European banks. 
c. Haitian banks. 


6. What U.S. baseball team trained 
in the Dominican Republic last 


. St. Louis Cardinals. 


Boston Braves. 
Brooklvn De gers. 


vear? 


1. What kind of beans 
are found in these 
pods? 


7. What is the new name for the old 
city of Santo Domingo? 


a. Samana. 
b. Sanocho. 
c. Ciudad Trujillo. 


My score 


2. NEWS ROUNDUP 


Fill in the missing word or figures 
in the following statements. Score 6 
points for each. The number of lines 
indicate the number of letters in the 
word. Total, 42. 


Israel and Egypt recently signed 


2. The Wac Corporal is a — — — 


— that set two world records. 
3. James V. Forrestal has resigned as 
Secretary of — 


4. Lady Luck II flew about — -, 
— — — miles in its trip around the 
world. 


Bikini Atoll are 
—~ — — — Atoll. 


5. The natives of 


now living on 


~ 
6. About — —, — — —, — — — boys 


and girls now attend U.S. public 


schools. 


7. Some of the largest bears in the 
world are found in 


My score 


3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 8 points for each of the ques- 
tions below. Total, 16. 


Mv score ———— Total score 





2. What university was named after the two great 
Americans shown on this stamp? 





~ Science Question Box 3% 


Q. What is wetter water? 

A. In many ways water acts as thoug), 
it had a skin or thin film on its surfac: 
Water insects can walk on this skin. A 
greased needle will float on it—eve 
though steel is denser than water. 

The forces which control this ski: 
are called “capillary forces” or “surfac: 
tension.” Surface tension is caused b 
molecules of water which cling togeth: 
on the surface. By clinging togethe: 
the molecules pull the water near th 
surface into a globular form. This su 
face layer forms the skin. 

Certain substances and chemicals 
make the surface water spread. Wate: 
treated so that the top layer spreads is 
called “wetter water.” A duck canno' 
float in wetter water but sinks up to it 
neck. 


Q. What makes pop corn pop? 

A. Pop corn is only partially dri: 
There is still some moisture in the k: 
nels. This moisture is changed to stea 
by heat and makes the corn pop. 


Q. Does a sundial always tell correct 
time? 

A. This depends on what you mea 
by “correct time.” Compared with 
clock, a sundial is slow from Deceml 
25 to April 15 and from June 14 to Sep 
tember 1. It is fast the rest of the year 
A sundial does not give the exact san. 
time as a standard time clock unless you 
happen to be right on the central meri 
dian of your time zone. But it alway 
tells the correct sun time. 


Q. How many earthquakes are ther 
every year? 

A. There are about 50 major eart! 
quakes every year. They are record 
on special instruments called seism: 
graphs. Most earthquakes occur und: 
the ocean. If we did not have seism 
graphs, we would never know muc! 
about these deep-sea earthquakes. | 
one year a Japanese seismograph 1 
corded as many as 12,000 earthquakes 
But nearly all of them were very slig! 
shocks. 


Q. Will there be any eclipses of th: 
sun in 1949? 

A. Yes. There will be two part 
eclipses of the sun—on April 28 a1 
October 21. The first one will be se: 
from Europe, North Africa, and tl! 
North Pole. The second will be see: 
from Australia, New Zealand, and th 
South Pole. 

There also will be two total eclipse 
of the moon. Only people in North and 
South America will be able to see these 
moon eclipses. They will occur on the 
nights of April 13 and October 6. 





Charlie wants to ask Lucy for a date. 
Charlie is shy. He has never asked a 
girl for a date before. How should he 
go about asking Lucy? 


Charlie should plan something defi- 
nite and interesting to do—such as go- 
ing roller skating, going to the movies, 
or playing checkers at his house. When 
he sees Lucy, he might say, “Lucy, 
would you like to go roller skating with 
me Friday evening?” 

Inviting Lucy will be easier for Char- 
lie if he remembers that girls like to be 
asked out. 


Herschel Adams, Albany (Ga.) Jr. 
H. S., has sent in this problem: 


Jerry asks Paula to have a soda with 
him after the movies. When the time 
comes to pay the bill, Jerry suddenly 
realizes he does not have enough money 
with him. What should he do? 


Jerry should tell Paula that he does 
not have enough money with him. He 
should apologize for his forgetfulness 
and ask her to help him out. He should 
be sure to pay her back as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Paula and Jerry may not have enough 
money between them. Then Jerry should 
explain the problem to the store man- 
ager and arrange to pay later. 

Being caught short of money is some- 
thing that happens to everyone once in 
. while. Paula should not make a fuss 
about Jerry’s asking her to lend him 
some money. 














In school athletics 
Joe was slow 

And all his grades 
were very low. 


NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT each day 

Now gives Joe zeal 
for work and play... 





"POKEY JOE to DYNAMO 
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io) 
One day the coach 
gave him this tip— 
“Eat good breakfasts 
for extra zip!” 








And since he took 
the hint you see 
How full Joe is 
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BOYS! GIRLS! Listen to the adventures 
of “Straight Arrow,” NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT’s exciting new show, on your 
local Mutual Station three times weokly. 
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Mr. Peanut 
ANNOUNCES 


the WINNERS 


OF THE PLANTERS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


CONGRATULATIONS 











FIRST PRIZE $25.00 
VIRGINIA BROOME, 16 


1303 South Tryon Street, 
Charlotte 2, North Carolina 


SECOND PRIZE $15.00 
JOAN STRADER, 17 


418-9th Avenue, S.E., Aberdeen, South Dakota 


THIRD PRIZE $10.00 (tie) 
LARRY KIER, 15 


294 Raymond Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif. 


JUDITH LEE SABLE, 13 


1529 East Johnson Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


FOURTH PRIZE 
15 prizes of $1.00 each 
FIORA MACHNIER, 16, 


405 W. 4th Street, Loveland, Colorado 
BARBARA DEAN, 10, 
6401 Offlitt Road, Chevy Chose, Maryland 
JEANNETTE PFEIFFER, 13, 
RFD # 1, Rockville, Connecticut 


DEBORAH GOLDBERG, 16, 
583 East 91 Street, Brooklyn 12, New York 


AUTUMN HAYES, 12, 


1176 Monroe Street, Eugene, Oregon 


DON WYLIE, 15, 
9815 Berwick, Rosedale Gardens, Plymouth, Mich. 


CAROLYN JOAN WELSH, 13, 


827 Market Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


ROBERT A. YERKES, 16, 


Maple Avenue, Davisville, Pa. 
DON DILTZ, 15, 
800 Marion Avenve, Mattoon, Iilinois 
TERRY HUMPHREY, 12, 

9036 Loyal Avenue, Seattle 7, Washington 
AUDREY ANDERSON, 14, 
Route One, Bla’ne, Washington 
OLIVER W. MEEKER, 12, 

332 N. Avenue 57, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 

GERALDINE MacDONALD, 16, 

Prince Edward Island, Canada 
PATRICIA LAING, 16, 
37 Linwood Road, New Rochelle, New York 


LORRAINE LINTON, 11, 
283 Garson Avenve, Rochester 9, N. Y. 


2. 3.829 


The 100 honorable mention prize 
winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Wilkes Barre Pennsylvania 








WORDS 10 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


garret (GA-riht. Pronounce a as 
in at.) 

In the Middle Ages, lords and 
princes often fought one another. 
One lord would set out with his fol- 
lowers to attack an enemy lord and 
his followers. Each nobleman kept 
constant watch against attack from 
an enemy. 

In every castle men were placed 
in rooms at the top of the castle— 


| usually at the top of a high tower. 


From these watchtowers the men 
could see the enemy approach. They 
would then warn the lord of the 
castle to prepare his defense. 

The French called a watchtower 
garite. Garite came from the French 
verb garir meaning “to defend.” 

The English took their word gar- 
ret from the French garite. 

At first, garret also meant “watch- 
tower” or “place of lookout.” 

But later on, lords and princes no 


| longer fought among themselves. 


The lords and princes of England 
united under one king. They did not 


THE WISE 


need watchtowers in their castles 
any more. The meaning of garret 
changed. 

Our word garret means “attic 
Today, a garret is a place where w: 
store old things, or where we go t: 
be alone or to read on a rainy afte: 
noon. 


Are You Spellbound? 


Find and correct the misspelle: 
words in the list below. If the wor 
is spelled correctly, put a V in th 
space beside it. When you have fi: 
ished, check your work with a di: 
tionary. 


. hesure — 





2. lightning —_— 





. alphabet — 


2 es 


. boundry 








}. appitite 
Re ae 
. callendar 


9. permision 





a ae 





S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


avocado (av-oh-KAH-doh). Noun. A 
pulpy fruit that grows in tropical Amer- 
ica, It is green or purple and has a nut- 
like taste. It is sometimes called an alli- 
gator pear. . 

vault (VAWLT). Noun. A place for 
storing valuable belongings. A locked 
room can be a vault. Many vaults, such 
as those used in banks, are large, strong 
boxes made of steel. 

caper (KAY-pur). Noun. The flower 
bud of a low, prickly bush that grows 
in the Mediterranean region. Capers are 
pickled in vinegar and salt. 


mango (MANG-go). Noun. A soft, 


juicy fruit of an evergreen tree that 
grows in most tropical regions. A mai 
is about the size of an apple. Its skit 
thin and leathery. A mango has a spi 
taste. 

refugees (ref-you-GEEZ). Noun. Peo 

le who are forced to flee from their 
weds or countries. They flee becaus: 
of trouble which threatens their lives 
Many Chinese people, who fled th 
Communist armies in northern China 
are refugees today. 

massacre (MASS-uh-kur). Noun. The 
killing of people who have no chanc 
to defend themselves. Massacre is also 
a verb. It means to kill by slaughter 

atoll (AT-oll. Pronounce o as in odd.) 
Noun. A ring of coral in the ocean 
sometimes resting on the crater of 4 
sunken volcano. The inside of the ring 


is called a lagoon, or pool. 









A Smile 


A smile has: 
The sparkle of a mountain stream, 
The beauty of spring flowers, 
The colors of the rainbow. 
A smile has: 
The inspiring beauty of burnished gold, 
The magic of a joyful song, 
The purity of a pearl. 
Delorise Alvis, Grade 7 


Pavo (Ga.) High School 
Teacher, Mrs. Fr 





The Rain 


The rain is softly falling. 
It scarcely can be heard. 
4 gentle breeze is blowing; 
Yet hardly a leaf has stirred. 


It stops and then begins anew. 

Each drop is fresh and cool. 

it falls on grass and earth that’s bare, 
Forms many a sparkling pool. 


When the sun comes out again, 
The world is fresh once more. 
And people go about their work, 
Just as they did before. 


But now the grass and leaves are 
glistening 

{s with the morning dew. 

[he clouds have rolled away and left 

(he sky a brighter blue. 


Betty Dalen, Grade 8 
Burton School, Vancouver, Wash. 
Teacher, Mrs. Hazel Cheek 


My Brother 


\ little boy whose name is “Chuck” 
nearly always out of luck. 

He has brown freckles on his nose, 

\nd skeeter bites where no one knows. 

\ lot of bruises, cuts galore, 

\lways falling against the door. 

But he’s sweet and kind and good, 

Specially when he splits the wood. 

He shovels snow; he brings in wood, 

So small you wouldn’t think he could. 

He always hides my clothes and books. 
I hide all his lines and hooks.) 

Ve fight like cat and dog all day, 

(hen kneel down by the bed to pray 

‘or God's forgiveness of our sins, 

\nd Chuckie he most always wins. 

| hope I live to see the day 

‘hat Chuckie doesn’t have his way. 

Bobette Bronson, Grade 7 


Central School, Whitefish, Moat. 
Teacher, Mrs. Margaret Lockridge 





oating in the 
Clouds ? 


© They’ve just seen... and tried .. . the new 
Waterman’s Crusader for °49! And seriously, you'll 
feel just the same about this beautiful new pen. 
Look at the styling . . . the alternate silver 


colored bands on the golden cap . . . the slim, 


graceful clip . . . the slender tapered barrel. Then 


notice the exclusive features that mean wonderful 


writing .. . the hand-ground 14-kt. Gold Point 


Waterman's ¥ 


... the One-Stroke Filler 
.-. the b-i-g ink capacity. 
It’s a real pen—for only 


Pencil to match, $3 








To other poem wniles kke a 


P.s. Ask ner dealer for the new Waterman’s Ball Pointer 


—a gran 0 
Beautifully styled, choice of colors, and an ink 
cartridge 


L. E. 


companion to our — Waterman’s. 


$] 
that can be changed in ~*~ ; ne 


aterman Co., New York 13. 


YOUNG WRITERS! 


Win cash prizes 
for your stories, 
poems, essays. 
Contest sponsored 
by Waterman's. 
For free rules 
write Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 
7 E. 12th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 


UNION mage 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


(Continued from page 7) 


minican Republic was one of the 
first countries to take in these refu- 
gees.* A settlement of Jewish refu- 
gees was started at Sosua (soh-SOO- 
ah) in 1940. 

At the end of World War II, the 
Dominican Republic agreed to let 
Displaced Persons settle in the coun- 
try. It also built two homes for 4,000 
European orphans. 

These are some of the good things 
Trujillo has done. But he rules as a 
dictator. Some people have accused 
him of being a tyrant. 

The Dominican people have lit- 
tle to say on how the country is run. 

Newspapers are not allowed to 
criticize the government. 

Trujillo, his family, and friends 





NEW 


Book on Fishing- 


FREE! 


Every fisherman needs 

“Fishing — What Tackle and 
When’’— 76 pages of fishing hints, fish 
pictures, South Bend tackle. Write today! 


NIP-1-DIDDEE 
New, semi- 
weedless, high- 


floating surface bait. Fish-tempting | 


action. 6 finishes. 
Weight 5/8 oz. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 877 HIGH ST., SOUTH BEND 23, IND. 


A NAME 
FAMOUS IN 
FISHING 





Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 

Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 3& up. Write today. Dept. P, Catalog 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y 





have special business privileges. 
They have become rich. 

There has been much conflict be- 
tween Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Haiti is a crowded country. Its 
population is about 3,000,000. The 
Dominican Republic is almost twice 
the size of Haiti, but its population 
is about 2,000,000. 

So some Haitians moved across 
the border into the Dominican Re- 
public, where there is more room. 
The Dominican government did not 
like this. In 1937, several thousand 
Haitians who had crossed the bor- 
der were massacred* by Dominican 
troops. Many people believe Trujillo 
ordered the massacre. 

Many people think the island of 
Hispaniola is‘too small to be divided 
in two. But feeling between the two 
nations is so bad that there is little 
chance of their uniting. 

Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
are alike in some ways, different in 
others. 

In Haiti, nearly all the people are 
Negroes. In the Dominican Repub- 
lic, most of the people are mulattoes, 
people with white and Negro blood. 

In Haiti, the people speak French. 
In the Dominican Republic the peo- 
ple speak Spanish. 

The Dominican Republic has an 
area of about 19,000 square miles— 
the size of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire together. Like Haiti, most of 
the Dominican Republic is moun- 
tainous, 

But, as in Haiti, few people live 
in the mountain areas. Like the Hai- 
tians, most of the Dominicans are 
farmers. They live where they can 
grow crops. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 








& O.BOX 2500 - PATERSON, N. J. 


CO) BRAVES 
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Dominican boy gathering cacao pods. 


Deep fertile valleys cut into the 
mountains in the Dominican Repub 
lic. 

There is a broad plain bordering 
the south coast and a narrow plain 
bordering the north coast. 

Crops are grown in these valleys 
and plains and on the lower slopes 
of some of the mountains. 

Cities lie along the coast and in 
the valleys. 

Sugar cane is grown in the south 
ern coastal plain and in the valleys 
Sugar is the Republic’s most impor 
tant export. 

Most sugar cane is grown on larg 
plantations owned by U. S. compa 
nies. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

Rice, cacao, coffee, tobacco, ba 
nanas, plantains, corn, and othe: 
tropical fruits and vegetables ar 
grown in the Dominican Republi: 
for use at home and for export. 

Meat and timber are exported. 

There are some industries in th: 
Dominican Republic. There are sug 
ar mills and refineries, rice and co! 
fee factories, tapioca flour mills, and 
tanneries. Factories make butte: 
cheese, soap, leather goods, matches 
cigars, cigarettes, and sisal bags fo: 
shipping coffee and other goods. 

The Dominican Republic has 
good roads and most goods are car 
ried to the cities in trucks. There are 
only two railroads. 

Roads have not yet been built to 
regions of the Dominican Republi: 








CITY ZONE 


U.S.A. ONLY SORRY NO C.0.D.'S 
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OR POSTAGE STAMPS 








where no one lives. These regions 
hold valuable resources. 
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Parade 


Well-Mannered 


Charlie: “I've eaten forty-nine hard- 
boiled eggs today.” 
Herb: “Why didn’t you eat one more 
and make an even fifty?” 
Charlie: “What? And make a pig of 
myself!” 
Nadine Seidler, P.8. 89, Queens, N. Y. 


Neat Twist 


Robert: “What is the difference be- 
tween a jeweler and a jailor?” 

Richard: “Gee, that’s a hard one! 
What is the answer?” 

Robert: “A jeweler sells watches and 


a jailor watches cells!” 
Alfred D. Fisher, Monroe School, Eaton, Ohio. 
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Athletic Type 


“Where’s Heury?” asked his friend. 
“I'm not sure,” replied Henry's 
mother. “If the ice is as thick as he 
thinks it is, he’s skating. If it’s as thin 

as I think it is, he’s swimming.” 
Roda Rinker, P.S. 26, Bronx, N.Y. 


Money's Worth 


Bob: “Say, Biff, I saw you at the 
movies yesterday with a girl. Aren't 
you a bit young to be taking a girl to 
the movies? You're only ten.” 

Biff: “I have to do it now. After my 
girl and I are twelve, I won't be able 


to afford the adult admission.” 
Sandra Pollack, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





No Tax 


Customer: “How much tax is there 
on this meat?” 

Clerk: “No tax, madam, but I always 
charge a few more cents a pound on 
everything to eliminate that nasty prac- 


. »” 
tice of leaning on the scales. 
Elson Johnson, Westwood (Md.) H.8. 


All Over 


Marlene: “Once, when my uncle was 
n Africa, he spotted a leopard.” 
Marilyn: “Don’t be silly! How could 


he when they grow that way?” 
Loretta Mae Gold, P.S. 105, Bronx, N. ¥. 


Dreadful Defeat 


Son: “What was the Boston Mas- 
cre?” 

Father: “It sounds like the 1948 
World Series, when the Boston Braves 


laved the Cleveland Indians.” 
Clydeen Hales, Garden Grove, Calif. 


Full Menu 


Soldier: “What have we to eat today, 
k?” 

Cook: “Oh, millions of things.” 
Soldier: “Swell! What are they?” 
Cook: “Beans.” 


Betty Joyner, Jonesville (N.C.) School. 


The Label Says So 


Mother: “I thought I told you not to 
k for the gas with a lighted match.” 
Daughter: “It’s all right. This is a 
tety match.” 

Ellen Rothenberg, P.S. 199, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Small Portions 


Jane: “Golly, I'm hungry.” 
Mary: “What did you have for din- 
a 
er! 
Jane: “Company.” 
‘aulette Glow, Hamilton School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Joke of the Week 


Customer: “Is the buyer in?” 
Salesman: “No, but the cellar is 


downstairs.” 
Charles Betus, Lower Merion School District, 
Ardmore, Penna. 


Your body needs fuel! 
Fatty foods, like Nucoa and mayon- 
naise, are absorbed more slowly than 
proteins or carbohydrates. There- 
fore, they provide the long-lasting 
energy that active people must have. 
What’s more, per unit of weight, fat 
has a higher energy value than any 
other food. So— your liking for Nucoa 
is a good thing. Your body should 
have generous amounts of this type 
of food. And every delicious pound 


of Nucoa contains not less than 
15,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin A. 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magartines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised te read an advertisement 
pats before sending for ps. if the 
advertisement mentions the werd “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, ° 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “ao hes a price 
clearly marked. | the “ 
provel” stamps you must pay Se 
the ones you do not wish to buy. 1 
tend to buy any of the “ 
them promptly, being car to i your name 
address in the left-hand corner 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 





# you do not in- 
i stamps return 





TIN PAN ALLEY 
CEORCE WASHINCTON 


DIAMOND! 


OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 

Famous ‘‘Managua-Nicaragua’’ Die- 
mond Shaped Stamp, gorgeous Eeua- 
Washington, opr 


me s 
Pay Fer: 
eign Legion’”’ b, font U. 
Commemorative, $100.00 UNUSED 
yy Trieste “‘U. §&. —_— 
stamp Corsica, suante Desert, Anzac 
Colonials. Antique issue, others. EVERYTHING Se with 
Approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 
STAMPS 


500 FOR ONLY 10c 


INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 
‘TO 25¢ EACH. APPROVALS INCLUDED. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 








STAMP WALLET 7.0! 


HYDERBAD SET, print- 
JON GAUGE and MILLI- 
Ap- 





ONLY U. &. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
Porto Rico Airmail (Only U. 8. Colonial 
Triangle issued), also Cook Islands, Indo- 
China, Syria, Ivory Coast; Jap ‘‘Slave’’ 
Philippine Issue, Turkish Harem, 
Damascus, Elephant Land, Miss 
‘*‘Africa’’, Cambodia, Pirate 
Island, Ship, etc., ALL FREE 
with approvals for 3e postage. 


BELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, o. c. 


WOW! s10°° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What a hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding. airmaiis, pictorials and others from the world over; 
Sanpeus worth up to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approvai 





TRMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept, 12 Jamestown, WY. 


200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 
FREE—Illustrated Catalog! 

KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 

Irish Commemora- 


FRE tive Collection, In- 


cluding Rebellion Issue With 

Approvals. 3c Postage Please 

RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 
Different Stamps °*'’ 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


20 stamps worth up to 15c each! c 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 13. N.H 


30 } BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. Milmont Park, Pa. 
FREE Surprise package of Stamps, {2 different coun- 

tries. | Waterm Detector, | Perforation 
Gauge, cugely of Stamp Hinges, | Approval sheet for 
Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. To Approval Applicants 


sending Se Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 2200 Park 
Ave.. Dept. S.. Baltimore 17, Md. 


| HAQ\ FREE CATALOG! 
ant 


HARRIS & CO., 




















107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





NEW ISSUES 


HE 3¢ Washington and Lee com- 

memorative shown below will be 
placed on sale for the first time at Lex- 
ington, Va., on April 12, 1949. 

In 1798 General George Washington 
received $50,000 from Virginia for his 
Revolutionary War service. He gave 
the money to Liberty Hall Academy 
at Lexington, Va. He said it was 
“among the wartnest wishes” of his 
heart to help U. S. schools grow. 

In appreciation, school officials hon- 
ored him by renaming the academy 
Washington College. A statue of Gen- 
eral Washington was placed on top of 
the original building of the college. 

During the War Between the States, 
or Civil War, Union soldiers wanted to 
burn Washington College. Lexington 
women stopped them. They pointed to 
the statue. 

“Would you burn the Father of our 
Country?” they asked. 

The college was spared. 

After the war, General Robert E. 
Lee of the Confederate Army was of- 
fered a high-paying job. He turned it 
down. He said his goal in life was to 
help U. S. schools develop. Washington 
College asked him to be its president. 

“My dream is realized,” he said. “I 
shall devote my life helping to educate 
the youth of my country.” 

He served as president of the college 
from 1865 to 1870. In 1871 it was re- 
named Washington and Lee University. 

The Post Office Department also has 
announced that a 3¢ commemorative 
honoring Puerto Rico’s first elected gov- 
ernor will be placed on sale at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, on April 27, 1949. 
The governor is Luis Muifioz Marin. 

For first day cancellations of the 
Washington and Lee stamp send self- 
addressed envelopes to Postmaster, Lex- 
ington, Va. For first day cancellations 
of the Mufioz Marin stamp, send self- 
addressed envelopes to Postmaster, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Be sure to send a 
money order or postal note to cover 
the cost of the stamps. 
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The Washington and Lee commemorative. 





Natural Resources 
Teacher: “Where are the biggest dia- 
monds found?” 


Jeanie: “In baseball] parks!” 
Elsie Lu Phillips, Alexander Park Jr. Hs. 


Portsmouth, Va 
Sleepy 
Marian: “Have you ever been up 
before the principal?” 
Galen: “I don’t know. What tim 
does he get up?” 


Frances Kugler, East Coventry School, Parker Ford, Pe 


Greetings 
Jack: “What did the big rose say to 
the little rose?” 
Joe: “I don’t know.” 
Jack: “Hi-ya, bud!” 


Harold Van Dresar. Jr.. Holland Patent (N. Y 


Central & 


Gathering Place 
What is a river basin?” 
“Can't imagine.” 
“A place where the fish wash.’ 


Nathan Witham 


Jim: “ 
John: 
Jim: 


Franklin Grammar Sct 
ew Castle “ 


Relativity 
Son: “Is a ton of coal very much?” 
Father: “That, my boy, depends on 
whether you are shoveling it or buying 
ae 
Eugene Longseth, Twin Butte School, Williston, N. D 
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EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; Rescovelt 
set complete, $5 & 10 stamps; Army, Navy, Mari: 
Commems., 19th Century Revenues; Columbian Expos 
Comm., Value 40c. ALL only 5c to U.S. approval enplicent 
WAKONDA, Dept. LR, 140 Nassau St.. NW. Y. C 7 


$12.00 FOR ONLY 10c! 


Searce Chinese “‘World War II’ Set 11 UNUSED STAMP: 
including the $5.00 Denominations. Shows Dr. Sun Ya 
Sen, the Chinese ‘‘George Washington.’” FACE VALU! 
OF SET IS OVER $12.00! ONLY 10c to Approval App! 
cants! Send for this historic issue today! 


J. D. HEREFORD, Box 107-), NORTHRIDGE. CALIF 
to approval applicants 


| ~ 
Zo. serie. Bc 


i 
| BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92! 92R, Bayonne, N. 4. 


5 DIFF. UNITED SAEs he 











DIFFERENT 


INDIA 








Including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS 
high values, 19th cent. commemoratives, coil 











revenues, ete. To applicants for our BAR 

GAIN APPROVALS. FREE BIG LISTS included 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities 

3c to Approval Buyers. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K. Milwaukee 3, Wis 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign Approvals 
Selections for beginning and advanced Collectors 
A-Z PACKET 

Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco Roosevelt 
eants. Enclose i0c¢ for an extra SUR 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 


W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. | 

Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
DIFFERENT STAMPS ) 

50 WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY rer REE 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 

anzibar, ete. Only 10¢ te Approval App!! 

LAKEWOOD 7, OHI0 





15102 LANNING AVE 
Romania School Issue of five 
ONLY 1c stamps portraying Student Rec!tins 
Sas Class, Young Machinist 
Romanian School, and Allegory of eee eeare for 
only le if you ask for foreign approvals. 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 





Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N.Y. 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—inciudes stamps from Tar 
ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scaret 
Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmai! — 
Map Stamps—including big illustrated co ue. Send 
Se GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. S88 





for 
Torento, Canada 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 





it takes 44 words to complete this puzzle. 
kore 2 points for each word you get right, 
ond see how close you can come to the top 


«ore of 88. 


1. Industrial city in 
state outlined. 
6. State outlined. 
10. Female sheep. 
11. Small European | 
deer (plural). — 
2. Abbreviation for South Dakota. 
3. Poem. 
\4. Personal pronoun, first person singular. 
6. Break suddenly. 
'7. Strange and weird. 
10. Capital of state outlined. 
4. Food and game fish. 
6. Father Flanagan’s — — — — Town is 
in state outlined. 
29. Opposite of yes. 
30. I am, he is, you — — —. 
l. “Am” is part of verb to — —. 
3, A request or excuse. 
4. Past tense of light. 
8 
§ 


8. Home state of President Truman. 
Large plants. 


|. Less than two. 

2. Cries like a cat. 

In bed. 

Abbreviation for home run. 
Brother of Moses. 

7. Ice cream is used in this drink. 
8. To hold for a while or forever. 

9. Adverb meaning in the same way. 
4. Abbreviation for Maine. 

‘5. Snake-like fish. 

6. Religious groups. 

8. Abbreviation for Rhode Island. 
'Y. Not out. 

21. Conjunction that marks a choice. 


22. Behold! 

23. Woman devoted to religious life. 
25. In the direction of. 

26. Island in the Dutch East Indies. 
27. Rock with metal in it (plural), 
28. This is used to make bread rise. 
31. Color of sky. 

$2. Ireland. 

33. Abbreviation for afternoon. 

35. My country — — — of thee. 

37. Either you go — — I will. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; im 
your edition next week. 
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Solution te Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-in; 3-dial; 7-tobacco; 9-Ral- 
eigh; ll-the; 12-Dee; 13-ash; 15-sac; 16- 
bray; 20-tapioca; 2l-her; 22-deem; 23-ado; 
24-lit; 27-map; 30-italics; 32-inspect; 33-Ma; 
34-seas. 

DOWN: 1-it; 2-North Carolina; 3-dale; 
4-ice; 5-acid; 6-loge; 8-bah; 10-he; 13-as; 
14-sated; 16-bid; 17-roe; 18-ace; 19-yam; 21- 
ha; 25-it’s; 26-taps; 27-mica; 28-acts; 29-P.S.: 
31-Lee; 32-I'm 


Murder 


Irv: “Hi, Rob. Fishing?” 
Rob: “Nope, just drowning worms.” 
Akinobu Inaba, Stewart School, Chicago, Ill. 














CLEARING THE WAY 


Teletypewriters help safeguard our airways, 
too. They pass along to pilots and dispatch- 
ers up-to-the-minute weather and traffic in- 
formation. The Civil Aeronautics Authority's 
private line networks alone total more than 
130,000 miles. They serve airway locations 


in about 575 cities. 





serve the public 


In a distant news office, a man sits 
before an unusual kind of typewriter. 
As he taps out news flashes, similar 
machines in hundreds of radio sta- 
tions and newspaper offices record 
every word. These are teletype- 
writers, linked together by 600,000 
miles of special circuits. 





PICTURES BY WIRE 


Sending pictures over special 
wires is the job of telephoto- 
graph. It can flash photos of 
important events to news- 
papers from coast to coast. 
And the Air Force uses it to 
transmit weather maps to 
nearly a hundred widely 
separated air bases. 


Ameriea has the finest communications system in the world. It serves you 
and your family in many different ways. And the aim of your telephone 
eompany is to keep its cost low and make it even more useful to everyone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
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MODAK" ! 


s A TRADE-MARK 


The '49 National High 

School Photographic 

Awards, with prizes 

totalling $3,500, opened 

on February Ist. To enter 

your favorite photographs, 
get the details from your 

school camera club, or 

your Kodak dealer. 


















April 13 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Eclipse of the Rising Sun, R. Hart (Head- 
line Series No. 56, ’46), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 St., 
N. Y. 16. 25 cents. Occupation of Japan, L. K. Rosinger 
(47), Foreign Policy Assn., 25 cents. Report on Japan, 
A. Crofts (Journeys Behind the News, Vol. 9, No. 22, ’47), 
Social Science Foundation, Univ. of Denver, Denver 10. 
10 cents. What Is Happening Inside Japan (’47), News- 
week Club and Educational Bureau, 152 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
18. Free. ABCs of Modern Japan (IPR pamphlet No. 20, 
46), Am. Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54 St., 
N. Y. 22. 25 cents. Results of the Allied Occupation of Ja- 
pan, E. M. Martin (U. S. pamphlet No. 4, 47), Am. Coun- 
cil Institute of Pacific Relations. 53 cents. Occupation of 
Japan, L. K. Rosinger (Rep. Vol. 23, No. 5), Foreign Policy 
Assoc. 25 cents. - 

ARTICLES: “Re-control,” Newsweek, Dec. 27, ’48. “Ja- 
pan’s Communists Lose a Battle,” D. Berrigan, Saturday 
Evening Post, Jan. 8, ’49. “Birth of the New Japan,” S. Kita- 
zawa, Education, Nov. ’48. “MacArthur Fact and Legend,” 
United States News, Apr. 16, ’48. “Trial Balance in Japan,” 
W. I. Ladejinsky, Foreign Affairs, Oct. ’48. “Japan's Five- 
Year-Plan,” S. Tsuru, Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
Apr. 14,*’48. “Should We Rebuild Japan?” Y. Granada, 
Nation, Aug. 14, 48. “Defeat and Democracy in Japan,” 
Y. Takagi, Foreign Affairs, July, ’48. “General MacArthur,” 
G. Creel, Collier's, May 15, ’48. “Reconstruction of Japan,” 
United States News, April 23, ’48. 

BOOKS: Year of the Wild Boar, Helen Mears (Lippin- 
cott 42) $2.75. History of Japan, K. S. LaTourette (Mac- 
millan ’47) $4. Japan, Past and Present, E. O. Reischauer 
(Knopf ’46) $2. Star-Spangled Mikado, F. R. Kelley and 
C. Ryan (McBride *47) $3.50. Chiyo’s Return, Chiyono 
Kiyooda (Doubleday ’35) $2. Japan Rides the Tiger, W. 
Price (Day 42) $2.50. Government by Assassination, H. 
Byas (Simon & Schuster *44) $3.75. MacArthur's Japan, 
Russell Brines (Lippincott ’48) $3.50. Outline History of 
Japan, Herbert H. Gowen (Appleton-Century ’39) $4. 

FILMS: Precious Land, 10 minutes, rent. Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 (or nearest branch of- 
fice). Life and work on typical Japanese farm, stressing in- 
tensive agricultural operations. Report on Japan, 19 min- 
utes, apply RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., 
N. Y. 20. (This Is America series.) A review of the prob- 
lems in reorientation of the Japanese into democratic think- 
ing. 

RECORDINGS: The People of Japan, 14 minutes, F-163, 
33 1/3 rpm, free loan. Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Speak- 
er—the Honorable Joseph C. Grew. 


Community Forests 


April 13 in World Week 


Reference material can be obtained from U. S. Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Conservation . . . Keeping Memory Green,” 
Ladies’ Home Journal, May *48. 


TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 





FILMS: New Dawn in an Ancient Forest, 30 min., sale 
or rent, Dept. of Visual Instruction, University Extension, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. (cooperative forestry 
conservation project by boys of Santa Cruz High School). 
Forests and Conservation, 10 min., b&w or color, sale, Coro- 
net Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 

FILMSTRIPS: Community Forests, a Local Asset, 78 
frames, sale, No. 604 produced for U. S. Dept? of Agricul- 
ture, available from Photo Lab, 3825 Georgia Ave., N.W.., 
Washington 11, D. C. Arbor Day, 40 frames, color, sale, 
Popular Science Pub. Co., Audio-Visual Div., 353 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. 

RECORDINGS: The Saga of the Forest, 15 min., loan, 
No. A-107a, Federal Radio Education Commission, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Guianas 


April 13 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Surinam, a Geographic Study, by J. W. 
Nystrom (free), 1944, Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. British Guiana (ID-662), 
1946, (free), British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. Guiana, in Story and Pictures, by 
L. Donaldson, (picture geography), 1944 (50¢), Whitman. 

ARTICLES: “Color Glows in the Guianas, French and 
Dutch,” by Nicol Smith, and “Surinam Subjects of Queen 
Wilhelmina”; National Georgraphic Magazine, April, 1943. 

BOOKS: Jungle Journey, by J. McE. Waldeck, $2.50. 
(Viking, 1946). Netherlands America; The Dutch Terri- 
tories in the West, by P. H. Hiss, $3.50 (Duell, 1944). 

FILMS: British Guiana; produced by MGM, a Fitzpat- 
rick Travelog; distributed by Teaching Film Custodians, 23 
W. 43rd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y.; 10 minutes, rental. New Neth- 
erlands in America—Dutch West Indies; distributed by 
American Film Registry, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4; 
10 minutes, rent. 


Straight Thinking 


In Practical English 


The following references are useful in connection with 
the weekly feature “Learn to Think—Straight” and with the 
editorial series on the “Marks of Maturity” running cur- 
rently in Practical English. 

BOOKS: Do Your Own Thinking, by C. H. Scherf. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
New York. Mits, Wits, and Logic, by Lillian R. Lieber. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 


Better Buymanship 


Currently in Practical English 


The U. S. Inspected Foods Educational Service offers 
free monthly recipes to help you select the best grade of 
canned goods for a particular purpose. Write the U.S. In- 
spected Foods Education Service, 745 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22. 
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What's Doing in 1949. A Guide to the 
Events of the Year Ahead, by M. B. 
Schnapper. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C. 105 pp., $2 
(cloth); $1 (paper). 


It is not too late to plan ahead with 
this handy date book. Two-thirds of the 
book consists of a chronological listing 
of events and memorable days. The lat- 
ter section contains alphabetical listings 
of special days, weeks, and months. 
There is also a chapter on events rang- 
ing from dog shows to musical concerts 
and festivals. Assembly planners will 
welcome this new almanac and editions 
to come. 


The Immigration Problem, compiled 
by Clarence A. Peters. The Refer- 
ence Shelf Vol. 19, No. 7, H. W. 
Wilson Co., N. Y. 254 pp., $1.25. 


Here is another key to current con- 
troversy which opens many doors. By 
following the sound practice of includ- 
ing excerpts from articles, pamphlets, 
and books, The Reference Shelf affords 
the researcher an opportunity of sam- 
pling a wide range of materials on the 
problem of revising our immigration 
policy. All sides of the controversy are 
represented from Merwin K. Hart’s fear 
that a “horde of immigrants” may “cor- 
rupt” our institutions to the sympa- 
thetic analysis of Maurice R. Davie’s 
Refugees Become Americans. The leg- 
islative battle, the immigrant in Amer- 
ica, and Europe’s displaced persons are 
the chief areas of discussion. 

Secondary school students should be 
familiar with the Reference Shelf vol- 
umes as an important aid to classroom 
work and discussion. There is a de- 
tailed bibliography for those who wish 
to pursue the subject further. 


A Forward Step. The Improvement of 
Teaching Through the Stimulation of 
Teacher Growth. Curriculum Bulle- 
tin No. 7. Division of Curriculum 
and Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Augusta, Maine. 121 pp.., 
50¢. 


Too often well-intentioned curricu- 
lum bulletins become so bogged down 
in theory that classroom teachers will 
walk an extra block to avoid them. 
Happily, this bulletin will save elemen- 
tary school teachers many extra steps 
as they move toward modifying tradi- 
tional methods by the activity ap- 


proach. There are abundant examples, 
at various grade levels, of actual class- 
room experiences in which children are 
stimulated to participate in units as va- 


Off the Press 


ried as a study of the post office, Ger- 
many, the Middle Ages, and birds. 
There are chapters which will aid 
the teacher who is already using the 
new approach, aids to administrators 
who must inform the community on it, 
and some suggestions for supervisors on 
gaining the confidence of wary teachers. 


The Swiss Without Halos, by J}. Chris- 
topher Herold. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y. 271 pp., $3.75. 


A land in which there are three off- 
cial languages, but where most people 
speak dialects; where initiative and 
referendum are practiced, but women 
do not have the right to vote; where 
neutrality has been maintained even 
when its people fought as mercenaries, 
contains enough paradoxes to attract 
any inquiring scholar. The author 
brings to the job of unravelling Swiss 
mythology the advantages of an up- 
bringing and education in Switzerland, 
although not a native of the land. 

Readers who are looking for clues to 
world federation in the strange amal- 
gam of Swiss unity may be disappoint- 
ed. But if you are interested in an 
intelligible analysis of Swiss politics, re- 
ligion, trade, international relations, 
and culture, you have it here. Although 
Mr. Herald’s keen wit is brought ‘into 
play frequently in these pages, his 
book is far from light reading. 


The Law and You, by Max Radin. New 
American Library, N. Y. 190 pp., 
35¢ (soft covers). 


The law has become so specialized 
that few laymen would hesitate to give 
an opinion on what might seem to be 
a common sense matter. Although Dr. 
Radin’s book will not permit you to 
step before the bar, it will give you a 
clearer insight into why the law is what 
it is and how it has been applied in 
some important cases, Almost all phases 
of the law of interest to laymen are in- 
cluded in ehapters which discuss par- 
ents and children, husbands and wives, 
legal procedures, common law, equity, 
labor law, administrative law, and the 
Constitution. 


On Being an Author, by Vera Brittain. 
Macmillan, N. Y. 218 pp., $3.50. 


Most people who would like to con- 
tribute to magazines or write a full- 
length book find it a chore to wade 
through textbooks on how to write. 
That there is ample guidance for 
would-be writers is documented in the 
bibliography appended to this person- 





alized account of an author’s experi- 
ences on the road to success. 

Miss Brittain’s novels, biographies, 

and poetry are better known in Eng- 

land than they are here> But her sage 
advice on the care which goes into the 
acceptable manuscript, the problems of 
marketing the finished work, and the 
rewards, if any, will be valuable to the 
young writer who has received his first 
rejection slips. 

Although most references are to the 
English book and magazine market, the 
ably written notes by George Savage. 
Associate Professor of English at the 
University of Washington, point the 
work to.the American scene whenever 
English experience is markedly differ- 
ent from the American. 


Gold Rush Album, edited by Joseph 
Henry Jackson. Scribner’s, N. Y. 239 
pp-., $10. 


California’s ten million people may 
feel that these times are mild indeed 
compared with Gold Rush days. At the 
end of 1848 California held some 20,000 
persons, not counting Indians. At the 
end of 1849 the population was close 
to 100,000. By the latter pert of 1852 
it was about 225,000. The excitenicnt 
which attended this rapid growth of 
the State is captured in many of the 
352 black and white drawings and pic- 
tures. The accompanying text does not 
spare adjectives in an effort to keep up 
with brawling claim-jumpers, hazards 
of the Cape Horn route, and the rolling 
hills of San Francisco. The volume is a 
worthwhile contribution to the three 
centennial anniversaries—1948, 1949 
1950—celebrating the Discovery, the 
Rush, and Statehood. 


The People Know Best: The Ballots vs 
the Polls, by Morris L. Ernst and Da 
vid Loth. Public Affairs Press, 2153 
Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 169 
pp., $2.50. 


The authors have a favorite pollster 
He is Harry S. Truman, to whom the’ 
have dedicated this study of publi 
opinion. It might seem that flaying th 
press and radio so soon after they have 
digested their crow dinners is akin t 
beating a dead horse. But Messrs. Ernst 
and Loth believe that “Already the pon 
tifical tone is back. Already some of thi 
pundits of the press are talking d 
to the public, preaching with the 
dogmatic certainty in realms of greal 
uncertainty.” 

Because the control of mass media is 
in the hands of comparatively few 
ple, the writers plead for ecritical-m 
edness in the public. They have assem 
bled quotations from editorials, soe 
commentators, pollsters, and column 
—a monument to fallibility. 

Howarp L. HurwitZ 
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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Costa Rica—(pp. 6, 7, 8) 
Maria and Victor—(pp. 9, 10) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To deepen the general concept of 
“region” by learning about the three 
sharply contrasted natural regions of 
Costa Rica. 

2. To survey the factors underlying 
the distribution of population in Costa 
Rica, and the trend toward greater set- 
tlement in the coastal regions. 

3. To learn about United States’ in- 
terests in the development of Costa 
Rican trade and transportation. 

4. To understand the reasons why 
economic, social, and political condi- 
tions are more advanced generally in 
Costa Rica than in the rest of Central 
America. 


Methods of Study 


Voice of Costa Rica Broadcast; Prod- 
ucts Grab-Bag; Discussion Period. 


VOICE OF COSTA RICA 


TEACHER: In our country the State 
Department is sponsoring a series of 
broadcasts to tell people all over the 
world how we live here in the U. S. 
[hese broadcasts are called the “Voice 
f America.” Let’s suppose our State 
Department offered to tell the story of 
Costa Rica to the boys and girls living 
in other countries and assigned to this 
lass the task of writing the script. 

Preparations: An announcer should 
be selected and the class divided into 
four groups, each to present one of the 
following aspects of the Costa Rican 
story: history, geography, products, and 
‘cial customs. Each group will choose 
trom the Junior Scholastic articles the 
tatements falling under its particular 
itegory and assign to pupils within the 
sroup the reading of the statements 
on the air.” The announcer will intro- 
luce the broadcast and provide the 
transition from one story to another. A 
sample script is given here. 


for This Issue 


AnnouNCcER: Buenos dias, amigos. 
Totlay, “the Voice of America brings 
you th8istory of our sister American 
republic—Costa Rica. Costa Rica is a 
tiny country separated from the United 
States by Mexico, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras. But many big na- 
tions might ‘take some lessons from this 
litt! democracy. Costa Rica... 


History Group 


Ist Voice: . . . was discovered by 
Christopher Columbus in 1502 on his 
fourth voyage to the New World. 

2np Voice: The Indians who greet- 
ed his ships wore ornaments of gold. 
Columbus thought this land must be 
full of gold. He named it “Costa Rica,” 
which is Spanish for “rich coast.” 

3rp Voice: Costa Rica was settled 
by the Spaniards in 1563. 

4ru Voice: Like Spain’s other colo- 
nies in Central America, Costa Rica be- 
came independent of Spain in 1821. 

5TH Voice: In 1824, Costa Rica 
joined the Confederation of Central 
American Provinces. 

ANNOUNCER: The Confederation soon 
broke up. In 1848, Costa Rica became 
an independent republic. . . . Today it 
is a republic of 850,000 people. 


Geography Group 

Ist Voice: They live in Central 
America’s second smallest republic. 

2np Voice: It is only 23,000 square 
miles in area, a little smaller than the 
state of West Virginia in the U. S. 

3rp Voice: Costa Rica is a moun- 
tainous country. 

4TH Voice: Two mountain ranges 
cut across it from northwest to south- 
east. 

51TH Voice: From high on Irazu Vol- 
cano you can see both the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 
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Ist Voice: Even though it is nar- 
row, Costa Rica has three regions. 

2np Voice: The most important re- 
gion is in the middle. It is the highlands, 

3rp Voice: Most of the people live 
and work on the basins of the high- 
lands because the air is cooler and drier 
than it is in other parts of the country. 

4TH Voice: To the east of Costa 
Rica lies the Caribbean Sea. 

Announcer: And the land that 
touches this sea is called the Caribbean 
lowlands. The lowlands are hot and 
rainy. 

Ist Vorce: This region is covered 
with tropical rain forests and planta- 
tions. 

2np Voice: The people of Costa 
Rica do not like to work there because 
it is so hot. 

3rp Voice: The western shores of 
Costa Rica are washed by the Pacific. 

4rTu Voice: The Pacific lowlands are 
warm but they are not so hot and wet 
as the Caribbean lowlands. 

51Tu Voice: The hilly slopes along 
the Pacific coast are covered with rich 
pasture land for cattle. 

lst Voice: When a plant disease de- 
stroyed the banana plantations along 
the Caribbean, many plantations were 
moved westward, to the other side of 
the narrow country. In the west the 
banana plants grow and flourish. 


Products Group 


Ist Voice: The coffee beans grown 
in Costa Rica’s highland are among the 
choicest in the world. 

2nv Voice: She sells timber from her 
rich forests. 

3rp Voice: And cacao, gold, and 
sugar. 

4TH Voice: Oranges, tortoise shell, 
and rubber. 

5TH Voice: Honey, hides, and skins. 

ANNOUNCER: But what does she keep 
for her people? 


Customs Group 


Ist Voice: Some bananas, some cof- 
fee, and all the rice, beans, and corn 
they grow. 

2np Voice: From the corn, the wom- 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


No Issue March 30 
Next Issue: April 6 


Theme Article: Honduras 

World Friendship Series: Bib and 
Tuck in Czechoslovakia 

Astronomy Feature: The April a 

State of the Union: River Devel- 
opment 


April 13 
Theme Article: The Guianas 
World Friendship Series: Bib and 
Tuck in Ireland 
Astronomy Feature: The Birth of 
Planets 











en grind out tortillas, the flat pancakes 
that taste so good served plain or with 
fillings. 

Srp Voice: Every day, at one meal, 
most Costa Ricans eat rice and beans, 
a favorite dish among Latin Americans. 

47H Voice: Like other Latin Ameri- 
cans, they speak Spanish. 

5Tuw Voice: And they dress like the 
people of other modern nations. 

ANNOUNCER: But here and there, in 
the countryside, some women still cling 
to the old ways. (Here pupil reads the 
doll story on page 10.) 

Ist Voice: My name is Maria Mata. 
I live in the beautiful capital, San Jose. 
In my country, young boys and girls do 
not go out together on dates. Instead 
we have a retreta. Three times a week 
a band plays music near the main 
square. The girls walk slowly arm in 
arm in one direction around the square. 
The boys walk in the other direction. 
When they meet, the girls smile and 
the boys bow. 

2np Voice: Costa Rican farmers car- 
ry their goods to market in wooden 
carts drawn by oxen. The wheels of 
these carts are solid circles of wood. 
The whole cart, including the wheels, 
is painted with pictures in bright colors. 

ANNOUNCER: The Voice of Costa 
Rica is signing off now. We hope you 
have enjoyed listening and have learned 
many things about this peaceful little 
nation of the Americas. 


PRODUCTS GRAB-BAG 


Pupils might familiarize themselves 
with the agricultural products of Costa 
Rica by means of a grab-bag technique. 
The teacher and/or class might con- 
tribute the following articles: banana, 
a few coffee beans, chocolate bar, 


orange, lump of sugar, piece of heavy 
rope, jar of honey, etc. As many stu- 
dents as there are items should be se- 
lected. Each pupil should be asked to 
pick a “prize” from the bag in which 
all the items have been placed. Each 
pupil should then tell the story of the 
product he or she has “won.” For ex- 
ample, the pupil who gets the banana 
might tell this story: 

Bananas are one of Costa Rica’s big- 
gest exports. The banana industry was 
begun by an American named Minor 
C. Keith. Keith and his three brothers 
started a railroad to join San Jose with 
Puerto Limon. When the railroad was 
finished Keith needed more freight for 
it to carry. In 1890 he started banana 
plantations along the Caribbean shore 
of Costa Rica. Keith shipped his 
bananas to the U.S. Americans liked 
them so much that Costa Rica and 
other Central American countries as 
well started to grow large numbers of 
bananas to sell to the U. S. 


Bananas grow best in a hot, rainy 
climate. In Costa Rica, they were 
grown in the Caribbean lowlands on 
large plantations owned by U. S. com- 
panies. In recent years a plant disease 
killed many of the banana plants. 
Many of the Caribbean banana plan- 
tations are now being used for other 
crops, and bananas are grown in the 
western lowlands. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


To show the many ways in which 
Costa Rica differs from most other 
Latin-American nations, the teacher 
might write on the blackboard the fol- 
lowing sentences taken from the article 
and ask the class to discuss them: 


1. “More than 76 per cent of the 
Costa Rican people own their own 
farms.” 


(In colonial days the Indians in 
Costa Rica refused to be enslaved and 
to work for Spanish masters. The white 
men had to work the land themselves. 
Since the amount of land a man could 
farm without help was limited, farms 
were small and many people could own 
land.) 

2. “Because the Indians fled from 
the Spaniards, the Indian and Spanish 
people did not mix.” 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because many schools are pb- 
serving spring vacation next week, 
there will be no March 30 ASsue of 
Junior Scholastic. The wext issue 
will be dated April 6. 











(The number of Indians and mesti- 
zos in Costa Rica is much smaller than 
in the other Central American coun- 
tries. ) 

8. “Costa Ricans were proud to point 
out that their country had more schools 
than soldiers.” 

(Under the wise leadership of Presi- 
dent Juan Rafael Mora, the Costa Ri- 
can people learned that it was more 
desirable to have a good education than 
a strong army. Recently the govern- 
ment disbanded the army.) 

4. “Costa Rica’s history has been 
more peaceful than that of its neigh- 
bors.” 

(That is one reason why Costa Rica 
has greater democracy than any other 
Central American country.) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1, What did Minor C. Keith help 
build in Costa Rica? (A railroad) 

2. What country buys most of Costa 
Rica’s abaca? (United States) 

3. What is the capital of Costa Rica? 
(San Jose) 

4. What is produced from the bark 
of the cinchona tree? (Quinine) 

5. On what island off Costa Rica is 
the “Loot of Lima” treasure buried? 
(Cocos Island) 

6. How many nations are members 
of the U. N.? (58) 

7. What country recently applied 
for membership in the U. N.? (Israel) 

8. What countries supply the U. S. 
with most of its atomic materials? 
(Canada and the Belgian Congo) 

9. What department of the U. S. 
Government figures out “parity prices”? 
(Department of Agriculture) 

10. How many European countries 
are being helped by the Marshall Plan? 
(16 and western Germany) 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 18 


ACROSS: 1-Boise; 6-Idaho; 7-flee; 9-on; 
10-oar; 1ll-is; 12-or; 13-thy; 15-lies; 18-o'er; 
2l-naes; 23-tow; 24-Erin; 25-sty; 

.. 28-or; 29-ink; 30-so; 3l-else; 32- 
Ethel; 34-thins. 

DOWN: 1-bier; 2-ode; 3-Ia.; 4-Shoshone; 
5-eon; 7-fools; 8-lariat; 11-it; 14-year; 16- 
egos; 17-Sawtooth; 19-reigns; 22-snake; 26- 
yr.; 29-ills; 30-set; 3l-e’en; 33-Hi. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 


1. COSTA RICA TOUR: 1-banana; 2-ba- 
sins of the highlands; 3-strong rope; 4-small 
farms; 5-rich coast; 6-Spain. 

2. BIG FIVE: 2; 3; 6; 8; 10. 

3. NEWS MASTER: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b; 5-c; 
6-a; 7-c. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Israel; 
2-Caribbean Sea. 
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